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acknowledged. We have all heard of the Dialectic Method, of the 
Empirical, the Sceptical, the Critical, and so forth. Now, our 
author’s is the Assertory Method. It is indeed no new one: all 
philosophers have resorted to it when other methods failed them; 
but no one else has worked it so thoroughly and confidently. 
For others Assertion is a city of refuge, whither they betake 
themselves when persecuted elsewhere; for him it is an abiding 
city, where he dwells comfortably and securely, as in the shelter 
of a great rock, amidst this weary land of doubt and disputation. 

Cabveth Read. 


System der Philosophic. Von Wilhelm Wundt. Leipzig: W. 

Engelmann, 1889. Pp. x., 669. 

Prof. Wundt’s elaborate and imposing System of Philosophy 
contains in itself, in some sense, the results of his whole past 
work, both in the positive fields of inquiry with which his name 
is usually associated and in the more strictly philosophic field. 
Having already set forth the scientific basis of his thought and a 
part of the philosophical doctrine in which it has resulted, he 
now appears as a constructive thinker who seeks to develop that 
thought in its systematic completeness. The metaphysical, or 
ontological, part of philosophy, in his view, is its central part; 
and with this the sciences of nature as well as of mind are to be 
brought into relation, and thus constituted, as far as is possible, 
“ philosophical sciences ”. The means of bringing them into this 
relation is to be found in the theory of knowledge as it has been 
worked out in modern times. Finally, the philosophic view of 
the world and of life is to satisfy “ the needs of feeling ” as well 
as “ the demands of understanding 

From this general statement of his aim it may be seen that 
Prof. Wundt comes forward in his present work as a representa¬ 
tive of “scientific philosophy,” yet as one who would not limit 
the scope of philosophic thought to the service of science. 
Passages may indeed be found that seem to reduce philosophy to 
a kind of ancilla scientice ; but on the whole the better concep¬ 
tion of “ scientific philosophy ” is maintained which makes 
science the preliminary discipline and material, and philosophy 
the end. Perhaps science, viewed in this way, does not even get 
all its due influence. For, apart from his experimentalising, it 
cannot be said that Prof. Wundt is a thinker of an eminently 
positive cast. Beyond the region of experimental psychology he 
sometimes appears to renounce all scientific guidance—as in one 
at least of the “ laws ” formulated in his Ethik. Unless we look 
upon it as a sort of compensation to himself for the peculiar 
objectivity and exactitude of his work in physiological psychology, 
it seems most plausible to connect this feature of Prof. Wundt’s 
philosophy with his neglect of English thought. That we need 
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expect no particular appreciation of English thought from Prof. 
Wundt was made clear enough by his Ethik, and it is equally 
clear in the System. At his first reference to the characteristics 
of English philosophy (pp. 17-18) he falls into self-contradiction. 
Referring to the praise that has been given to English. Ex- 
perientialism for being more circumspect in relation to science 
than Continental systems of metaphysics, determined, as these 
have usually been, by the form of some particular science to the 
exclusion of the rest, he remarks that this praise is not quite 
justified, for two reasons: (1) English experiential philosophy 
has been determined in a one-sided way by natural science, and 
has therefore a “naturalistic” character; (2) It has regarded 
as its chief problem the application of psychology to the theory 
of knowledge and to ethics, and is consequently in its most 
important results only “ applied psychology ”. Yet Prof. Wundt 
himself recognises a fundamental division of the natural sciences 
from the sciences of mind (pp. 28-9). How then, on his own 
principle of division, can English philosophy be said to be 
determined in a one-sided way by natural science if its most 
important part consists in the application of mental science ? 

Prof. Wundt’s work, however, is essentially constructive, not 
critical, and it is above all his systematic construction that we 
must try to estimate. It will he best to begin by a statement of 
what, in general principle, can be accepted almost without 
qualification. There is, first, his view of the relation between 
philosophy and science. Philosophy, he shows, can no longer 
pretend to develop everything from within itself,—to arrive at the 
results of special science a priori, for example,—but must start 
from knowledge as scientifically elaborated. Originally a 
general view of the whole of knowledge, from which the special 
sciences detached themselves and became independent, it must 
henceforth be a general view of the whole of knowledge, sup¬ 
ported on the special sciences as a basis. Now as formerly 
special science occupies an intermediate position between 
philosophy and ordinary unscientific knowledge. The difference 
is that in working towards a general theory of the universe the 
thinker must now pass from science to philosophy, instead of, as 
formerly he was supposed in principle to do, from philosophy to 
science. Thus he will avoid that exclusive determination of his 
thought by the form of some predominant science which was 
inevitable so long as philosophy, after the constitution of the 
special sciences, tried in principle to maintain itself wholly 
independent. 

This, as might be shown by comparison with the views of other 
scientific thinkers, is the general position to which the modern 
conception of scientific philosophy is tending. How it needs 
interpretation by recognition of the definitively idealistic character 
of modern philosophy, Prof. Wundt very well shows in many 
passages of his System. The nature of reality, as distin- 
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euished from the mode of its evolution, he points out, can only 
be determined on the ground of the mental sciences, not on the 
ground of the natural sciences. Not only the results of the 
natural sciences, but also the cosmological speculations of 
scientific philosophy, in order to acquire genuine philosophical 
significance, have to be brought into relation with an ontological 
doctrine based on the results of mental science. It cannot be 
said, indeed, that Prof. Wundt holds this idealistic view quite 
consistently. At p. 146, for example, he prefers Locke s theory 
of the external world to Berkeley’s ; remarking that Locke, when 
he placed the primary qualities of matter m the object, had the 
men of science on his side, whereas Berkeley's complete dis¬ 
missal of “objectivity” was an act of subjective arbitrariness 
justified by nothing. This evidently detracts somewhat from the 
consistency of Prof. Wundt’s idealism ; and his theory of scientific 
knowledge is undoubtedly semi-realistic. It must be admitted, 
however, that when he comes to ontological speculation^ idealism 
is at length consistently adopted. This is a great merit, even if 
nothing in Prof. Wundt's ontology should turn out to be accept¬ 
able but the general principle. 

In treating of the method by which general philosophical con¬ 
ceptions are to be attained, Prof. Wundt again is not perfectly 
consistent with himself ; but so far as he sets forth a consistent 
view of method the double objection may be taken that he makes 
philosophy neither sufficiently disinterested nor sufficiently practi¬ 
cal. Philosophy, he holds, ought to satisfy both the understand¬ 
ing and the moral feelings. His way of providing satisfaction for 
both is to make ethics a purely theoretical science and to intro¬ 
duce practical postulates into metaphysics. The philosopher who 
treats of morals or law or religion is not to attempt to influence 
practice. His proper business is simply to comprehend. Any 
influence he may exercise on life must be indirect, through the 
special science which treats of his particular subject-matter. I he 
speculations of the philosophy of law, for example, may come to 
influence practice by being taken up into the science of juris¬ 
prudence ; the philosophy of religion may influence religious 
life by making suggestions that get incorporated with scientihc 
theology—which, if it has not become, is now in process of be¬ 
coming a special science like any other : but the philosophies of 
law and religion must renounce all attempt at direct guidance of 
common thought and practice. The business of the ethical 
philosopher, again, is not to lay down ethical rules, but to show 
how they arise. Philosophy gives satisfaction to the moral and 
religious feelings by explaining their origin and by placing them, 
theoretically, in relation to all the other interests of life. In 
metaphysics, on the other hand, beliefs required by ethical needs 
are to be asserted as postulates. Only with the aid of such 
postulates or “transcendent pre-suppositions” is a satisfactory 
doctrine of the “ world-ground ” attainable. Metaphysical 
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philosophy, Prof. Wundt insists, has always had for one of its 
problems to reconcile theoretical with practical interests. The 
beginning of philosophy, in its distinction from mythology, 
was no doubt marked by the separation- of the intellectual from 
the religious interest. The religious interest, nevertheless, has 
always continued to be one of the motives of philosophising, just 
as the intellectual interest has had its share in determining the 
form of myths. Nearly all the great historical philosophies have 
a religious element; the exceptions being such systems as those 
of Democritus and Epicurus, whose theories, having given no 
satisfaction to the desire for reconciling purely theoretical with 
practical interests, but having regarded solely the need of 
intellectual explanation, were for long expelled from philosophy. 
Afterwards, by an appropriate act of historical justice, the atomic 
hypotheses of ancient materialism were renewed by special 
science with a view to those intellectual interests from which 
they first had their origin. For special science is really, as 
philosophy is not, purely intellectual. 

To Prof. Wundt’s theory of ethics it will be necessary to 
return. In this place some remarks may be offered on his view 
of method in metaphysics. The ground on which he would 
maintain his position appears to be this: Only special science 
and materialistic philosophy are purely intellectual in their out¬ 
look on the universe ; but special science is not philosophy and 
materialism is an inadequate philosophy; if then we would be 
philosophical in the full sense of the term our outlook must not 
be purely intellectual. To thiB it may be replied that, while 
materialism is to a considerable extent entitled to the praise of 
having been disinterestedly intellectual, it is not the materialistic 
systems alone that are entitled to this praise. Spinoza’s view of 
the universe is not less disinterested than that of the most 
consistent materialist. Indeed Spinozism has been taken to be 
the typical doctrine of purely speculative metaphysics unin¬ 
fluenced by practical considerations. Prof. Wundt would object 
that in Spinoza’s theoretical philosophy there is a “ religious ” 
element, that indeed the Spinozistic doctrine of substance had 
its origin in “religious” motives. He does not, however, make 
it very clear what precisely he takes this element or these motives 
to be. The point, when method is in question, is whether 
Spinoza’s theoretical view of the laws of things was modified by 
hopes and fears. If not, then to call it religious is not to the 
point. Materialism, we may agree with Prof. Wundt, in spite of 
its merits is a truncated philosophy. But is not the idealistic 
criticism that proves it to be so as purely intellectual as anything 
can be? And is it not to this criticism that Prof. Wundt has 
finally to appeal in order to show the inadequacy of materialism ? 
If it were not that materialism is shown to be inadequate by 
the theory of knowledge, his whole argument would be, of course, 
nothing but a petitio principii. 
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When Prof. Wundt proceeds to the actual building up of his 
system, however, it is not his doctrine of method that first makes 
itself felt. The first doctrine of which we perceive the influence 
is the author’s characteristic theory of Apperception or Mental 
Attention. The question as to how far this theory is supported 
by experimental psychology is still pending, and an examination 
of the evidence for it need not be undertaken here. It will be 
sufficient if the direct application of it in the form of theories of 
logical thought and of the nature of moral action are considered 
on their merits. No injustice will be done to these theories by 
their separate examination; for Prof. Wundt’s “apperception 
means simply will, directed first internally, to mental states, and 
then externally, to muscular actions; external will being regarded 
as a derivative form of internal will. Whatever, then, may be 
decided as to the value of the principle of “ apperception ” in 
psychology generally and as to its use as a transcendent principle, 
the meaning of Prof. Wundt’s theory of the nature of thought, 
for example, is clear enough. If thought can be shown to be 
essentially will, so far Prof. Wundt’s contention is established, 
though apperception may not have all the scope he claims for it, 
if it cannot, then the principle is simply deprived of one particu¬ 
lar application, but it is not shown to have no application at all. 

Prof. Wundt’s theory of the nature of Thought, set forth chiefly 
in the first section of his System, is that thought, as distinguished 
from association, is the bringing of representations into relation 
by the activity of self-conscious will, choosing in view of ends. 
In association also there is “ relating,” but here the relation 
appears as “given,” not as voluntarily produced. While associa¬ 
tions, as such, are always involuntary, acts of thought are always 
voluntary. The voluntary character of thought, however, only 
determines its general nature. All qualitative distinction among 
thought-processes, all whereon their special significance rests, is 
contained in the relations of representations that are at once the 
acts and the results of thought. Thought is decomposing activity, 
and proceeds according to a law of “ dichotomy or of ‘ duality ; 
the original act of thought being a judgment (“ Ur-theil,” primi¬ 
tive division) which decomposes a total representation into two 
related members. Thought proceeds from wholes to parts, while 
association proceeds from parts to wholes (section vi., p. 573). 
With the development of the function of judging the formation 
of concepts runs parallel; these being formed out of the material 
of representations by the relating activity of judgment. xhe 
detachment of concepts from determinate siDgle representations 
and the carrying of them over to others makes possible their 
symbolical designation by means of language. Because of the 
importance of language as the instrument of developed thought, 
it is necessary to base the investigation of the forms of thought 
on a view of the forms of its expression in language. Gram¬ 
matical forms, indeed, are not exclusively results of logical think- 
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ing, but arise out of “ mixed psychological and logical conditions 
From these forms, however, we must try to arrive, by analysis 
and abstraction, at the fundamental forms of thought. Tracking 
out the forms of judgment, Prof. Wundt finds in the existence of 
the negative judgment the clearest confirmation of that “ self- 
conscious will-nature ’ ’ which is the internal characteristic of 
thought; the act of denial appearing to him to be essentially 
voluntary. The “ apodictic judgment,” again, is one that is 
voluntarily affirmed against doubt or denial. There is no sense 
in calling a judgment “ necessary ” when no one denies it. In 
the apparently exceptional case of the conclusion of a mathema¬ 
tical demonstration, which is expressly affirmed to be certain, 
though no one would think of denying it, the assertion of its 
necessity is equivalent to the assertion that adequate care has 
been taken in the process by which it has been arrived at (p. 65). 
Every form of thought may be called a “ law of thought ” ; but 
all the various forms in which representations are connected 
admit of reduction to certain fundamental forms not reducible to 
one another. To these the name of “ laws of thought ” is more 
specially applicable. The fundamental relations to which all 
others admit of reduction are “ identity ” (total or partial) and 
“ dependence ”. From the fundamental relation of identity 
spring the logical laws of Identity, Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle ; from the relation of dependence the law of Eeason and 
Consequent (Grund und Folge) or principle of Sufficient Eeason 
(Satz vom Grunde). The principle of dependence becomes a 
“ principle of the general union of our thought-processes,” and so 
passes from a law of thought into a “ law of knowledge ’’. 

Now is it not evident that Prof. Wundt’s theory, at the crucial 
points, ends in quite unsustainable paradoxes ? To answer this 
question, we have only to ask ourselves whether acts of thought 
are, as a matter of fact, always voluntary ( stets willkiirlich). 
Does not introspection make it perfectly clear that a real process 
of thought—say, a new argument or inference—often occurs quite 
involuntarily, while a process of mere association—say, the re¬ 
calling of something to memory—needs voluntary attention ? If 
this is so, then will, in the ordinary sense, cannot be the essence 
of thought in its distinction from mere association. But perhaps 
the most effective refutation of the theory may be found in what 
Prof. Wundt is obliged to maintain as regards the necessity of 
mathematical demonstrations. Can there be a more complete 
reductio ad absurdum of a theory of the nature of thought than 
that it requires us to admit that the Q.E.D. at the end of a 
demonstration of Euclid means—* For I have put forth all my 
will to connect the steps of this argument ’ ? 

On coming to consider what is said of the relation between 
thought and language, however, we find that Prof. Wundt’s “ pro 
rations voluntas " theory, though not itself true, has at least the 
merit of suggesting by contrast the true theory. According to 
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Prof. Wundt, logical thought first exists, as a product of will, and 
then, in combination with other factors, creates symbolical lan¬ 
guage. Precisely by the inverse of this theory, the English 
Nominalists, beginning with Hobbes, have in effect solved the 
problem of the psychological nature of thought. The nominal¬ 
istic solution is, that the essence of thought is to be general, and 
that generality is made possible by a system of particular signs, 
which constitutes language. Here the statement of the relation 
between language and thought gives immediate evidence of its 
truth by carrying with it the solution of the general problem as 
to the nature of thought itself. Thought is seen to have been 
created by articulate speech; as psychologically it remains in¬ 
separable from some kind of language. For Prof. Wundt, on the 
other hand, language has to thought from the first merely the 
external relation of an instrument. 

An attempt may perhaps be made to rescue the theory of 
apperception by carrying back the inquiry to the origin of lan¬ 
guage. Prof. Wundt, for example, when he touches upon that 
question, says that language is the product of will (p. 402). If 
this could be proved true in any sense, it would not, of course, 
affect the nominalistic theory of thought; but the contention does 
not seem to be itself sustainable, whether in the form given to it 
in the Physiologische Psychologic or in the form now suggested. 
What is suggested by the references to language in the present 
work is that will directed by practical interests, rather than 
representation or feeling in their distinction from will, is the 
chief psychological factor in the development of speech. At most 
this may seem to have some application to the Chinese language, 
with its vocabulary of five hundred monosyllables made to express 
all meanings by changes of intonation and position. Given a 
modicum of original susceptibility and power of articulate response, 
“will” may here seem adequate to explain the rest. For the 
development of the higher languages (whether Aryan or Semitic) 
with their vocabularies composed of indefinitely varied sounds, 
the play of imagination and feeling would seem to have counted 
for more than mere will. And for the formation of the sounds 
even of Chinese something more than will would seem to have 
been necessary at the origin. 

Before leaving the account given of thought we may draw 
attention to two points already noted in passing,—one a minor 
difficulty of Prof. Wundt’s theory, the other a concession to 
Associationism. The concession is that the qualitative differences 
of thought-processes are to be explained not by the will, that is 
everywhere present in greater or less degree, but by the relations 
of ideas. The difficulty is that thought seems to be regarded as 
exclusively analytical. For the primitive judgment from which 
thought springs is said to be an act of mental division, and 
thought is said to proceed always from wholes to parts while 
association proceeds from parts to wholes. Is not this last dis- 
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tinction in reality a distinction between analytical and synthetical 
thought ? 

The validity of knowledge, the nature of scientific proof and the 
methods of, scientific discovery are dealt with in sections ii. 
(“Knowledge”), iii. (“The Concepts of Understanding”) and v. 
(“Chief Points of the Philosophy of Nature”). In principle 
little is arrived at beyond the distinction, drawn at the end of 
section L, between the three accepted laws of formal logic and a 
general “law of dependence” or of “reason and consequent,” 
which is supposed to be adequate to the explanation of everything 
from the confines of formal logic to experimental science, taking 
in all that is special to mathematical reasoning. That is to say, 
in material logic, so far as general principle is concerned, Prof. 
Wundt is content to remain at the stage reached by Leibniz 
when he formulated his law of “ sufficient reason ”. Several steps 
in advance having been taken by the theory of material logic 
since then, Prof. Wundt’s treatment necessarily seems inadequate, 
in spite of all its elaboration. 

The most interesting discussion of a question of logical 
principle is that of the relative rank of the laws of “ causality ” 
and of “conservation”. So far as the validity of these laws is 
concerned, Prof. Wundt is content with bringing them under the 
law of “ reason and consequent ”; but apart from the general 
question of their certainty and its grounds, there is the question 
which of the two is to be placed before the other. This is argued 
historically and otherwise, with the result that the highest place 
is given to the law of causation. In the course of the discussion 
the obligations of science to philosophy for its ultimate 
hypotheses are very well shown. It is pointed out that not 
one of the general ideas as to the constitution of matter which 
regulate special research has had its origin in special research it¬ 
self (p.281). Atomic doctrines and doctrines of the perdurability 
of matter and force, we are reminded here and elsewhere, first 
appeared as philosophical theories, not as results of scientific 
experiment and observation. In arguing the question between 
conservation and causality, Prof. Wundt contends that the con¬ 
ception of “substance,” with the advance of science, becomes 
more and more subordinate to that of causality. Natural science, 
indeed, cannot wholly dispense with it, but from mental science 
it will soon have disappeared altogether. The notion of a sub¬ 
stantial soul, derived from the notion of material substance, has 
been found to be of no service in psychology, which, in proportion 
as it becomes scientific, replaces the conception of tbe soul and its 
powers by the conception of a series of mental occurrences 
causally connected. Mental occurrence being ultimately that to 
which all else is reducible by the theory of knowledge, the 
conception of causality thus stands forth superior to the con¬ 
ception of substance. In mental science the law of causation 
takes a special form; a “ principle of non-equivalence ” having to 
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be substituted for the principle of equivalence of cause and effect 
to which the changes of the material world conform: but this 
does not affect the conclusion that the law of causality, in its 
general sense, is to be recognised as the higher principle. Even 
in physical science, considered by itself, Cause is now above Sub¬ 
stance as Substance was formerly above Cause; for the conception 
now dominant in physical science is that of Substantial Causality, 
in which the conception of substance is auxiliary, merely guaran¬ 
teeing a certain perdurability that has to be assumed when the 
changes of matter and energy are in question. The highest 
scientific principle is that of Actual Causality, or the causality of 
actual occurrences, physical or mental, without reference to sub¬ 
stance. Applied to mental occurrences—by which in the end we 
have to explain the origin of the idea of substance itself—the con¬ 
ception of Actual Causality becomes an ontological principle. 

This argument, taken as a connected whole, appears to be 
contestable at two points: first, as regards the view of the rela¬ 
tions between the ideas of permanence and change in science; 
secondly, as regards the application to ontology of the modern 
criticism of the idea of substance. As a matter of fact, it would 
not be universally admitted that in science the notion of a per¬ 
manent ground of occurrences has either suffered most from 
sceptical criticism, or tended to be displaced by the notion of a 
sequence of causes and effects. On the contrary, it has been 
thought that the notion of something that remains identical 
through change, when it acquired the precise form of the laws of 
the conservation of matter and energy, made possible a better 
formulation of the ultimate axiom of scientific truth than could 
be attained when, scientifically, the conception of cause was 
predominant. And there can be no doubt that the idea of con¬ 
servation, in its complete expression, gained acceptance later in 
physical science than the idea of cause, though as a philosophical 
conception the notion of the permanence of substance was 
earlier. Prof. Wundt’s procedure really amounts to using the 
sceptical criticism of the metaphysical notion of substance to 
discredit (or at least to depress) the scientific notion of perma¬ 
nence, while taking the idea of cause (at least in physical science) 
in the best form to which it has been brought by logicians. That 
the idea of a causally connected series of events is alone appli¬ 
cable in psychology, while the idea of permanence has its scien¬ 
tific application only in the realm of physical event, does not 
prove that the causal conception brings us nearer the ideal of 
scientific explanation, but rather the contrary. It is a familiar 
remark that the sciences of which the subject-matter is highest 
and most complex are not the most developed sciences. Again, 
though the dogmatic assumption of substance as the substratum 
of phenomena is no longer admissible in metaphysics, we still 
need some term to describe reality, in the philosophical sense, as 
distinguished from that which is not in the philosophical sense 
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real. Whatever term we accept, the question must be put, Is 
this reality momentary or permanent ? This question Prof. 
Wundt puts in his own way when he comes to deal with onto¬ 
logy. He decides for a kind of Heraclitean view; the momentary 
existences he conceives as causally connected in the flux of 
events being thought of, in accordance with the idealistic theory 
of knowledge, as purely mental. There is, however, an Eleatic 
view—as Prof. Wundt seems to recognise in some places—that 
might be opposed to this without any restoration of that idea of 
substance which modern criticism has expelled. The merely 
“ causal ” view, it might be allowed, has a certain truth of its 
own; but we get nearer to the ideal of complete explanation by 
supposing an unchanging whole, variously determined according 
to the relations of its elements,—which are to be thought of 
simply as related elements in a whole; the assertion of their 
separate existence being a mere abstraction. The only elements 
that we can use in our metaphysical construction are, of course 
(just as in Prof. Wundt’s view), those that are arrived at by 
analysis of mind. This doctrine being just as compatible as his 
own with idealism and with the modem criticism of the dogmatic 
conception of substance, it follows that Prof. Wundt has not 
proved in ontology, any more than in phenomenal science, that 
the idea of temporal connexion stands above the idea of perma¬ 
nence. 

Prof. Wundt’s Heraclitean doctrine, expounded at the end of 
section iv. (“ The Transcendent Ideas”), is rather curiously com¬ 
bined, as will be seen, with a doctrine of a permanent “ world- 
ground”. The genuine idealism of his ontological speculations, 
again, is preceded and followed by expositions of a complex and 
peculiar realism, of which it is not easy to give a consistent 
account. The main points of this doctrine seem to be (1) the 
distinction of will, as the true reality of the soul, from “presen¬ 
tation,” as something objective that is an obstacle to the will, 
and (2) the position that, since our knowledge of the external 
world is “ conceptual,” and not “ intuitive ” (like our knowledge 
of internal states), external things must have an objective and 
purely “ conceptual ” reality. In support of the distinction be¬ 
tween will and presentation we are told that the “Ego thought 
of as isolated from objects that hinder its activity is our volition 
(Wollen). There is absolutely nothing outside man or in him 
which he can call wholly and entirely his own except his will” 
(pp. 386-7). This is, of course, one statement of Prof. Wundt’s 
theory of apperception. For those who reject that theory, his 
attempted philosophical distinction between subject and object 
falls to the ground. As regards the second position, it is neces¬ 
sary to ask what is meant by our having a conceptual knowledge 
of things. Does the philosophical meaning of our conceptions of 
things lie in the possibility of their experiential verification, or 
does it consist in correspondence to a real world of concepts out- 
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side all minds? Unless Prof. Wundt takes the latter view, 
the conceptual character of our knowledge of objects cannot 
save him from Berkeleyan idealism. 

In order to reach his final ontological doctrine, of which a 
fuller account must now be given. Prof. Wundt adopts the 
Kantian distinction between “understanding” and “reason” as 
marking the distinction between the problems of science and the 
“transcendent problems” of cosmology, psychology (or theory of 
the nature of the soul) and ontology. The essential character 
of reason he finds to be an incessant movement of the mind from 
what is scientifically known to theories of the whole on one side 
and of its elements on the other. Results of this movement in 
cosmology are the ideas of space and time as infinite, and of 
scientific hypotheses relating to the material constitution of the 
world as capable of indefinite progress. The first result gives us 
a “real,” the second an “imaginary,” transcendence. Real 
transcendence comes from the effort to connect everything 
according to the law of reason and consequent, applied to the 
form of experience; imaginary transcendence from a similar 
effort applied to its content. The “ psychological regressus," it 
need hardly be said, leads Prof. Wundt to the doctrine of apper¬ 
ception. The theory of the individual soul, he then finds, in 
whatever way the psychological problem may have been solved, 
points directly to an ontological completion. And even if it did 
not, we should still be carried forward to ontology by the neces¬ 
sity of bringing our psychological into relation with our cosmolo¬ 
gical theory. Historically, it was the problem of the relation of 
mind and body that especially gave origin to the search for a 
doctrine of the unity of all being. Of the possible solutions, that 
only is found to be satisfactory which makes the material end in 
the spiritual regress. Ontologically, elementary acts of will are, 
accordingly, the ultimate constituents of the world. These are 
not “active substances,” but “substance-producing activities”. 
Representations, it is suggested, may arise from the interactions 
of different wills. The final ontological idea of unity is that of 
an ultimate ground of the moral ideal of humanity, and at the 
same time of all being and becoming, in so far as from the point 
of view of the ideal we see in this being and becoming the means 
to the ideal as an end (p. 438). 

Nature is unintelligible, except in relation to spirit, and is to be 
conceived as its preliminary stage ; organic life being immediately 
preliminary to that spiritual life for the sake of which nature 
exists. The organism is a result of the past development of 
spiritual energy,—that is, of will,—and a basis for its future de¬ 
velopment. The will of the individual personality may be 
conceived, metaphysically, as composed of momentary and 
infinitesimal wills. It has immediately subordinate to it 
wills corresponding to the lower nervous centres, and it 
enters into a will of higher order, viz., the will of the community. 

8 
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This, though not conscious outside the individual wills of which it 
is composed, is as real as the individual will, or rather much 
more real because incomparably more powerful. When we reach 
the realm of spirit, properly so-called, the “ law of equivalence of 
cause and effect ’’ gives place to a law of “ non-equivalence 
This finds expression in the laws— so prominent in the author’s 
Ethik —of “indefinite increase of spiritual energy” and of 
“ heterogony of ends Both these laws Prof. Wundt declares 
to be scientifically established by the psychology of communities 
and by history; though he admits that sometimes they appear 
at first sight inapplicable. In those eases we have to fill up the 
gaps in the evidence by “transcendent pre-suppositions”. To 
make our view of nature consistently teleological we need the 
“pre-supposition” of an indefinite progress of mankind, having 
for its ideal limit (as is now explained) the formation of a com¬ 
mon will of the whole human race. Now, if the “ world-ground ” 
is adequate to the attainment of this end, it is adequate to more 
than this. We cannot set up as an absolute limit the “ practical 
ideal ” of humanity. Progress towards this is only infinite re¬ 
latively to us, not in itself. We must go on, therefore, to affirm 
progress beyond every assigned limit. The “ transcendent 
ground ” of the end to be attained by humanity is, therefore, to 
be supposed adequate to infinite progress, of which human history 
is only a single stage. Thus the ethical passes into a religious 
view of the world. 

We have here arrived at the verge of Prof. Wundt’s statement 
of the principles of ethics and of the philosophy of history, set 
forth in section vi. (“ Outlines of the Philosophy of Spirit ”) as a 
further development of the general metaphysical doctrine of 
section iv. Progress, as we see, is the last word of his meta¬ 
physical doctrine, and is finally “postulated” on ethical and 
religious grounds. Yet the author does not renounce all attempt 
at scientific proof of his theses. In particular, he seeks to esta¬ 
blish an “objective teleology” in nature by means of scientific 
and especially biological considerations. His general theory of 
organic life is wholly Lamarckian (though he would not accept 
that description); regarding instincts, for example, as the 
“mechanisation” of past voluntary actions, and seeking to ex¬ 
plain organic modifications as the result of use and disuse with 
inheritance of acquired characters. It is less on this theory, 
however, that he seeks to base his teleological view than on the 
doctrine of natural selection—of which, in his specially biological 
chapter (section v., ch. 4), he hardly says anything beyond re¬ 
marking that it does not explain variation (pp. 522-3). The Dar¬ 
winian theory, he holds, is teleological because it conceives animals 
as perfecting themselves by putting forth will in the active 
struggle for existence. The conception of the struggle for exist¬ 
ence contains the thought that in living beings “ will-forces ” 
become free which interfere in the course of nature so as to 
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determine events ; the organism itself becoming modified through 
the reactions of these forces (pp. 328-331). As Prof. Wundt lays 
much stress on this argument, it will not be unfair to test his 
teleological doctrine by an examination of it. The objection to 
it from the Darwinian point of view is obvious. The powers of 
animals may be developed, as Prof. Wundt says, by means of 
the active struggle for existence ; but, according to the Darwinian 
view, it need not be by any direct influence in calling forth the 
powers of individual organisms that the struggle for existence 
acts. If there were complete incapability of individual modifica¬ 
tion, except by a purely intrinsic process of development of 
innate powers from the germ, there would still be “ natural selec¬ 
tion”. The organisms which by this intrinsic process came to 
be adapted to circumstances would be “ selected,’’ and the others 
eliminated. And if we suppose direct modification of some organ¬ 
isms by the putting forth of active powers called into existence 
by the struggle, the selection of the organisms modified by this 
process is simply one kind of natural selection among others. 
When any particular organisms have the power of perfecting 
themselves by active struggle, and when this is the kind of 
struggle that is taking place, those particular organisms survive. 
For “ Darwinism ” that is the whole statement. If properties 
acquired in the active struggle are transmitted, as well as the 
intrinsic properties that qualify for it, this is a fact in support of 
“ Lamarckism ", Obviously the Darwinian theory involves no 
teleological relation of any kind between the struggle for exist¬ 
ence and the production of organisms that can actively adapt 
themselves. Teleology may not be disproved by the theory of 
natural selection ; but it is certainly not established. 

In the absence of more convincing arguments for the “ objective 
teleology ’’ of nature, we are driven back on Prof. Wundt’s 
“ transcendent pre-suppositions ”. We are also driven back on 
these pre-suppositions in the spiritual sphere. For nothing 
definite is offered in the way of scientific evidence to support the 
“ laws ” by which Prof. Wundt seeks to formulate spiritual evolu¬ 
tion. The “ law of the heterogony of ends,” indeed—though 
affirmation of it as the law of all social action seems a little 
incongruous with insistence on the factor of conscious will in the 
development of the lower forms of organic life,—may be admitted, 
even in the shape given to it in Prof. Wundt’s Ethik, to be the 
expression of a partial truth. The attainment of one kind of 
end no doubt frequently leads to the attainment of ends unfore¬ 
seen at first, and different in kind. This difference of kind Prof. 
Wundt now seems disposed to drop. In his present work he 
would apparently confine the “ law of heterogony ” to cases 
where the new ends, though not actually foreseen, are “in the 
same direction as ” the original end. Such cases also, no doubt, 
frequently occur. Neither expression of “ heterogony,” however, 
seems to have any title to the name of a scientific law. For 
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both alike are statements of what occurs sometimes (not always) 
in human life, unaccompanied by any statement of the conditions 
of its occurrence. An expression with more claim to be regarded 
as a true generalisation is Mr. Spencer’s law of the “ multiplica¬ 
tion of effects,” which seems to includeboth forms of “ heterogony”. 
The later form of the “ law of heterogony,” we may admit, has 
not the disadvantage of the earlier, that while put forward as a 
positive ground for action, it is rather a consideration that limits 
the scope of rational ethics; but, on the other hand, it is the 
expression of a less interesting social fact. Prof. Wundt’s 
formula of the “indefinite increase of spiritual energy” no one, 
of course, can be expected to admit without further definitions 
and explanations. This and the “ law of heterogony ” being left 
aside as at least not yet acceptable in the form that is given to 

them, we may, nevertheless, obtain a certain common ground for 
the discussion of Prof. Wundt’s ethics by putting the result in 
this way : that he asserts the universal existence of “ progress ” 
in some sense, and that, while appealing to scientific evidence 
for the proof, he still finds it necessary to fill up the gaps in 
this evidence by “ transcendent pre-suppositions ”. Not having 
found any scientific evidence for his teleology, we are compelled 
to take the “pre-suppositions” as the ground of his whole 
doctrine of evolution, cosmical, biological and spiritual. What, 

then, is the type of ethical theory that results from these “ pre¬ 
suppositions ” ? 

The basis of ethics, as now stated by Prof. Wundt, is the 
notion of the mind of the community and of its historical 
development. The community in its highest form, he shows, is 
in some sense both an “organism” and a “personality”. The 
conception of it as a “ personality ” requires not only that the 
collective organism should be capable of unitary expressions of 
will, but also that it should be unconditionally autonomous. An 
individual may be a member of many communities, each with a 
collective will; but there is only one that the individual can 
recognise as unconditionally superior, and it is only this that has 
the marks of the true “collective organism” and “collective 
personality ”. The community to which these marks now belong 
is the “ national state ”. The ultimate practical ideal for man is 
the union of humanity into a single ethical organism, or com¬ 
munity of wills, excluding all dissentience of aims. This ideal 
may never be actually attained, but it is to be postulated as the 
end of evolution so far as man is concerned. The meaning of 
history as a collective movement does not consist in its mere 
relation to the happiness or perfection of individual men. 
Historical facts are “objective spiritual values,” apart from any 
relatiou to individuals. So with all expressions of the collective 
will. When the reality of the collective will is recognised, an 
independent “content” must be ascribed to it, in agreement 
with the historical judgment which estimates the significance of 
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a people not by what it has been for the individuals who have 
belonged to it, but by what it has been first as a whole for itself 
and then for humanity (p. 636). Those actions are moral in the 
objective sense that promote the “ free energising of spiritual 
forces”. The ethical worth of a man, however, is to be estimated 
not by the objective “ good ” which he produces, but by his 
disposition; and the feeling of happiness, though not the end of 
spiritual goods, may serve as a kind of test of their presence. 

The exposition of this historical and ethical doctrine is accom¬ 
panied by a polemic against “ the individualism of the 
Aufklarung ". According to Prof. Wundt, the “individualistic” 
doctrine of the soul, that is, the doctrine of the soul as a kind of 
atomic “substance,” led to "ethical individualism,”—by which 
he means egoism. Now that the mind or will of the community 
is known to be equally real with the individual mind or will, 
ethical individualism is superseded. Historical events and social 
institutions, therefore, are no longer to be viewed simply in 
relation to the good of individuals, whether ourselves or others. 
The ethical good is now conceived as “ objective,” or having 
reference to the whole, not as merely “ subjective," or having 
reference to the individual. 

Against this it may be urged both that the doctrine of the soul 
as an atomic substance was not specially characteristic of the 
Aufklarung, and that the Aufklarung was not, on the whole, 
egoistic. Nor is there any logical connexion between theoretical 
egoism and the “individualistic” doctrine of the soul. To 
regard the soul as a “ psychical atom ” is obviously not in the 
least inconsistent with the assertion that there is sympathy 
among individuals so far as they recognise one another as of like 
nature. It is true that the Aufklarung held an “ individualistic” 
doctrine that has been superseded; but this was not the atomic 
doctrine of the soul, but the theory that explains society as the 
result of a conscious union of individuals at first separate, 
instead of taking the coexistence of men in society as a basis for 
its psychological account of the individual man. This indivi¬ 
dualism is consistent with, and has been associated with, quite 
opposite views as to the nature of the soul. Spinoza’s view of 
the soul as a determination of the intellectm infinitus (which Prof. 
Wundt discusses, but not in relation to this point) did not 
prevent him from being an “individualist” in his social theory. 
On the other side, this type of social theory does not prevent 
either the recognition of the supremacy of the will of the com¬ 
munity over the actions of individuals or the recognition of the 
State as an object of devotion superior to all private aims. 
Historically, the conception of the autonomous State as the 
supreme “ collective organism ” received adequate expression 
long before the modern psychological advance in the theory of 
the relations between man and society. And, in the end, there 
is an “individualism” that is not touched by this advance. 
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The social mind, after all, only arrives at consciousness in the 
individual mind. A necessary deduction from this is that social 
institutions and historical movements must be estimated by the 
kind of individual life that results from them,—which is precisely 
the “individualism” that Prof. Wundt desires to invalidate. 

His procedure—beyond the historical argument given above— 
consists partly in an application of the doctrine of apperception 
to the relations between the individual mind and the mind of the 
community, partly in what we may venture to call a negation of 
the ethical judgment in history. The mind of the community 
being regarded, in accordance with the doctrine of apperception, 
simply as “collective will,” this is brought into comparison with 
the individual will and found to be more powerful. The individual 
will, then, it is said, must subordinate itself to the social 
will. No doubt this is true in the sense that in case of conflict 
the declared will of the community is supreme. And when the 
individual and the social mind are conceived simply as “ will,” 
this doubtless exhausts the whole case. But let us suppose—as 
Hobbes, for example, supposed—that the individual and the 
community have a reason which is not simply will and which is 
capable of directing action. In that case the individual reason 
can put before the ruling power considerations for or against any 
mode of action, and these can be accepted or rejected on rational 
grounds; the criterion being, when the ultimate philosophical view 
is taken, the kind of individual life that the State ought to promote 
or hinder. Thus the distinction of reason from will makes it con¬ 
ceivable how philosophy can have a practical influence. Accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Wundt, on the other hand,—and this is consistent 
with his doctrine of apperception,—all that philosophy can do is 
to wait till the will of the community has effected something, and 
then to treat this, for purposes of edification and contemplation, 
as an “objective spiritual value In short, Prof. Wundt’s “ owl 
of Minerva,” like Hegel’s, does not set forth till twilight. For 
Prof. Wundt also “the real is the rational”. His “ transcendent 
presuppositions ” require not only that social institutions should 
have a value in themselves apart from any relation to individuals, 
but also that social movements should have this value ; for these, 
by the ethical postulate that the movement of history is continually 
progressive, are all parts of “progress”. Thus not only the 
element of stability in social life but also the element of change 
(quite in the spirit of the Hegelian dictum, as it is fair to concede 
to its defenders) is raised above all “ individualistic ” criticism. 
What is excluded is not precisely change, but change and con¬ 
servation alike, when either is defensible by the individual 
reason ; for the exercise of this in any particular case implies 
that “ the real,” whether in the form of custom or of obscure 
social impulse, may not be “ the rational ”. Criticism of 
institutions or of movements in relation to the life of individuals, 
if the conclusion is for change, is an uprising against an existing 
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“ spiritual value,” if the conclusion is in favour of what exists, an 
uprising against progress. And we must not suppose that we 
have got a criterion in Prof. Wundt’s “free unfolding of energies ”. 
Por every kind of social action without distinction is in some 
sense a free unfolding of the energies of the community. An 
example of a real criterion is Spinoza’s declaration that the end of 
the State is freedom; for Spinoza meant personal freedom, which is 
attained or not attained according to the measures taken, and can 
therefore serve as a test by which to distinguish good from bad 
States. Prof. Wundt’s “ free unfolding,” so far as can be learnt 
from his book, simply means endless social movement, as 
historically determined everywhere; whatever forms part of 
“history” being regarded as above criticism. In Prof. Wundt's 
doctrine, that is to say, there is for the State no criterion of 
action. For the individual, whether in the past or in the future, 
the “ objective ” criterion is simply success or failure in getting 
into the predominant social movement. 

This doctrine is certainly not a necessary result of the intro¬ 
duction of ethical “ postulates ” into metaphysics; and it is a 
doctrine that has appeared independently of any ostensible use of 
“transcendent pre-suppositions”. In Prof. Wundt’s philosophical 
system, however, there seems to be an unmistakable logical con¬ 
nexion between the postulation of universal progress, on grounds 
that are regarded as ethical, and the denial of every practical 
criterion but the “real”. Want of disinterestedness in the theo¬ 
retical outlook has here led to denial of the practical bearing of 
philosophy. Those who have believed or disbelieved in progress 
on empirical grounds—the historical “optimists” and “pessi¬ 
mists ” for whom Prof. Wundt expresses equal contempt—have 
at least asserted something more than a tautology when they 
have asserted that progress exists or does not exist; for they 
have compared events with their practical ideal and then tried to 
sum up the results of the comparison; and they leave a certain 
independence to philosophical ethics. Prof. Wundt and those 
who agree with him, having made their “ transcendent pre-sup¬ 
positions ” as to the “ world-process,” are prevented from making 
anything more than a verbal assertion of progress ; for whatever 
the movement of history may be they are resolved to interpret it 
as progressive; and they leave no independence to the ethical 
ideal. In support of their view, they of course appeal to “ the 
judgment of history This, they say, determines for us the 
objective ethical character of actions. If they are right, however, 
the judgment to which they appeal ought to be simply the record 
of historical success or failure. But is this what is usually meant 
by the judgment of history? Obviously it is not. Instead of 
being a tribunal that is above ethics, the historical record is 
implicitly ethical because it is not simply a record of facts, but is 
also a consensus of opinion, summing up more or less effectively 
the moral judgment of mankind ; and this opinion has not been 
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■wholly determined by success or failure. Prof. Wundt’s type of 
thinking reverses the procedure of the historians who have con¬ 
tributed to form the consensus of moral judgment on historical 
events and personages, and tries to get “ objective ” moral judg¬ 
ments out of the course of events, assumed to take place in agree¬ 
ment with the requirements of a moral ideal. These objective 
judgments are then to be imposed on men in general, and on the 
moral philosopher in particular, to whom is assigned the duty of 
finding satisfaction for the emotions by arranging facts so as to 
agree with pre-suppositions. An ideal for the sake of which a 
predominant movement may have to be opposed is rendered alto¬ 
gether inconceivable. Thus the affirmation of universal progress 
as a moral postulate has led to the paradoxical result of the 
negation of the ethical judgment pot only in history but finally 
in ethics itself. 

Thomas Whittaker. 


L'Automatisms psychologique • Essai de Psychologie exp6rimentale 
sur les Formes infdrieures de 1’Activity humaine. Par 
Pierre Janet, Ancien 616ve de l'Ecole normale sup6rieure, 
Professeur agr6ge de Philosophic au Lyc6e du Havre, 
Docteur £s Lettres. Paris: F. Alcan, 1889. Pp. 496. 

Closer examination confirms a first impression (Mind No. 56, 
p. 598) of the special importance of this book. Among the 
recent productions of the younger French psychological school, 
it has features of its own that arrest attention. Nothing has 
of late been more remarkable than the great increase of psycho¬ 
logical activity in France. With the Revue Philosophigue there 
at hand, in monthly issue, to stimulate as well as welcome 
new investigation, a large number of more or less well-trained 
workers have thrown themselves upon particular problems of 
psychology, and have obtained results of no small interest and 
promise. While in other countries, where positive psychological 
inquiry is being pursued (as not yet in England) by an active 
professional class, the endeavour at present is rather to get 
more exact results upon the beaten lines of psychophysics, in 
France there has been a singular eagerness to break new ground 
for psychology on the field of abnormal mental experience— 
chiefly that state of hypnotic trance which lends itself so readily 
to the conditions of scientific experiment. In saying France, 
Belgium is not to be forgotten, with Prof. Delboeuf so much 
to the front; nor is it meant that in other countries (England 
this time not excepted) effective part has not been taken in 
hypnotic research. Still in France, as there, for whatever 
reason, hypnotic ‘ subjects ’ appear to abound in exceptional 
number and variety, so a larger body of trained and capable 
investigators has started up to turn the multitude of new, or 
at least newly ascertained, facts to psychological account. MM. 
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